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this ; and even in the present volume the chapters on railways, poor- 
relief and education show traces of the same careful study and discrimi- 
nating analysis. It is true that the modern development of democracy 
and wealth has given us political and economic problems of no ordinary 
difficulty, although it may perhaps be doubted if they are any worse than 
those the feudal aristocracy and the absolute monarchy left behind them. 
It is at any rate the duty of the politician and economist to face them, 
not merely to denounce them. The author complains that the socialists 
have set up an extravagant a priori notion of an all-powerful state, and 
this they blindly worship. But is not he guilty of the same mistake in 
limiting the functions of the state by his own a priori notions of the 
inviolability of individual action ? It is true that he rejects Jules Simon's 
dictum that "l'6tat doit travailler a se rendre inutile et preparer sa 
demission," and admits that the functions of the state vary from age to 
age, and that what was sufficient for savages would not at all suffice for 
civilized nations ; yet when it comes to positive definition it is practically 
the old English notion of " defence of life and property " (i.e. Lassalle's 
night-watchman) with a few concessions in favor of sanitary laws. But 
the question of governmental activity is not so much one of establishing 
an ideal state with its proper attributes, as of the practical division of 
labor between individuals and the collective organ, suitable to the pres- 
ent needs of society. That is simply a question of expediency, and every 
question of expediency is open to argument. It seems to me, therefore, 
that this book, while full of acute and trenchant criticism, instead of 
aiding the solution of our present political and economic problems, will 
hinder it; for the work appeals to the worst of all prejudices — the 
prejudices of a privileged class excited by the fear of losing its privi- 
leges. And while I agree with much that the author says about the 
extravagant expectations of the socialists, I conceive that M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu has chosen the wrong method of combating the danger. 

Richmond Mayo- Smith. 

Zum Sozialen Frieden. Eine Darstellung der Sozialpolitischen 
Erziehung des Englischen Volkes im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert. Von 
Dr. Gerhart von Schulze-Gaevernitz. Leipzig, Duncker und 
Humblot, 1890. — 2 volumes; 8vo, xvi, 467, vi, 510 pp. 

The social history of England in the nineteenth century has never yet 
been completely written. Pretty much all the attempts have hitherto 
been made by Germans. Just ten years ago appeared the posthumous 
work of Professor Held, Zwei Biicher zur Sozialen Geschichte Englands, 
in which the gifted author gave us what purported to be only an intro- 
duction to a comprehensive work. It still remains by all means the 
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best account of English social and political literature from 1776 to the 
Reform Bill, and of the decay of the mediaeval economic forms side 
by side with the rise of the factory system. Already before Held's 
death, his colleague, Professor Brentano, had made a thorough study 
of the trades-union movement. Since then Held's work has in great 
measure fallen to Brentano. He has published valuable monographs 
on the literary side of some of the social movements since the Reform 
Bill — especially Chartism and Christian socialism. Brentano is to-day 
the great German advocate of the English methods of dealing with the 
social problem, as over against the catheder-socialistic or patriarchal 
methods advocated so prominently by Schmoller. Brentano's influence 
and ideas are responsible for the volume before us as well as for the 
reports on strikes and the labor contract, reviewed below. 

In his Zum Soziakn Frieden Dr. Schulze-Gaevernitz has attempted 
to give an account of all the movements, both literary and practical, 
which during the past half-century have been making for social peace. 
The most potent influence in this direction Dr. Schulze ascribes to 
Thomas Carlyle. Carlyle is made the very centre of the literary influ- 
ences which changed the current of English scientific and public thought 
on social questions. Accordingly over one-half of the first volume is 
devoted to an analysis of Carlyle's social philosophy. In fact the whole 
work might have been termed : " An essay on Carlyle with additional 
remarks on subsequent social movements." These additional chapters 
treat respectively of Christian socialism and the co-operative movement ; 
the university movement beginning with Puseyism, down to Toynbee 
and the settlements in London ; English positivism ; and finally the 
present socialistic movement and its connection with the trades-unions. 
On the other hand more than half of the second volume is devoted to 
legislation and actual institutions, with chapters on the factory and con- 
spiracy laws, profit-sharing, and above all on arbitration and conciliation 
as practised especially in the textile, coal and iron industries. 

The conclusions of Dr. Schulze are the results of protracted studies 
in England. The various chapters, of which exhaustive bibliographies 
form by no means the least important part, have an additional value in 
that they have been carefully revised by the chief leaders in the move- 
ments described. Dr. Schulze is an enthusiastic writer, filled with the 
most cheerful optimism, and endowed with a mind always open to noble 
impulses and imbued with the highest aspirations. His glowing style 
and the ardor of his convictions must inevitably influence the reader, 
even though the author is stronger in exposition than in criticism, and 
though his conclusions sometimes seem a little too rose-colored. 

The best chapters in the work are those on Carlyle. Here we have 
for the first time in any language a comprehensive and accurate account 
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of Carlyle's whole social and political philosophy. Of course no one 
who has read Past and Present or Chartism need be told that the key- 
note to Carlyle's whole thought was the social problem, or as he puts it, 
the " condition of England question." But it is as interesting as it is 
valuable to see how Dr. Schulze builds up from all the other writings 
of Carlyle a coherent and imposing social philosophy. If we accept 
with Held what is undoubtedly the truth, that Bentham was the real 
father of the political radicalism and the economic orthodoxy which 
dominated English thought during the first half of the century, Dr. 
Schulze would have us confess that it is Bentham's most bitter enemy, 
Carlyle, who is dominating English ideas to-day. In this however there 
seems to be exaggeration. It is of course beyond cavil that Carlyle's 
influence in changing the current of English thought, although by no 
means immediate, has been strong and abiding. But it would be diffi- 
cult to affirm with justice that the political and social aspirations of the 
present conform to the undoubtedly conservative ideals of Carlyle. 
Dr. Schulze, it seems to me, glosses over Carlyle's pessimism and what 
may be called his medievalism. In his indignation with the present 
Carlyle throws a halo over the past ; and not Schulze, but Toynbee is 
correct, who believes that the patriarchal notions of Carlyle are not the 
lodestar of the recent social movement With his ardent and enthusi- 
astic temperament, Dr. Schulze overlooks the defects of his hero. 

To English readers the other chapters do not bring much that is new, 
unless it be the valuable account of the philosophy of positivism, and 
the influence of its advocates in connection with the change of public 
attitude toward the trades-union movement. The author's description 
of co-operation is a little too optimistic ; and his sympathetic account 
of Ruskin takes that writer somewhat too seriously as an economist. 
The socialism of to-day Dr. Schulze regards as evanescent, incapable 
of any firm hold on the English laborers, and destined to disappear 
with the slow but gradual development of harmony between capital and 
labor — a feeling which must necessarily be engendered and strengthened 
by all the modern institutions which make for industrial peace, and 
which he so fully explains. 

Taking it all in all, this work puts Dr. Schulze at once into the front 
rank of historians of social economics. Although it has important 
omissions, — for instance, some account of Chartism and of early English 
socialism, — and although it is pervaded by an undue optimism, it is in 
many respects an admirable contribution to the social history of Eng- 
land during the past fifty years. Its influence can only be good, and 
it is certainly one of the few recent works that deserve an immediate 
translation into English. _, ., . _ 



